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INTERMEDIARY TRADE IN FINLAND'S 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


NEW STATISTICAL FIGURES 


By VERNER LINDGREN, M. A. 
Head of the Statistical Office of the Board of Customs 


fhe geographical position of Finland — far from the main sources of 
many important raw materials and requisites, remote from the large 
centres of consumption of the principal articles of the country’s exports — 
forces its foreign trade to utilise intervening countries as intermediary buyers 
and sellers. Finland’s own comparatively poor traffic resources render such 
a position to some extent unavoidable. Naturally, such dependence on middle- 
men implies, from the point of view of political economy, the loss of an 
opportunity of profit in such cases in which the necessary knowledge of the 
world market and the supply of capital requisite for direct trade are available 
in the country. 

During the mighty work of reconstruction that has been carried out iti cilia 
in the economic sphere in Finland since the Great War, foreign trade has, ? i same 
nevertheless, also gained ground in the form of greater activity and increased a ta. 
independence in regard to foreign intermediaries. This tendency has ag Rage om 
been further accentuated in consequence of the international commercial trade. 
policy pursued during recent years with its bilateral trade agreements for 
greater reciprocity in trade. It is, however, impossible to obtain an exact 
measure of this development; we must content ourselves with merely establish- 


ing its existence. 


At the same time, thanks to an extension of our trade statistics introduced 
last year, we are able to form an idea of the extent of indirect trade in our 
imports and exports at the present time. Formerly, in clearing goods through 
the Customs, the owner had to declare the country of purchase in the case 
of imports and the country of sale in the case of exports, but since 1935 he 
is also obliged to state the country of origin of the goods in the case of im- 
ports and the country of consumption in the case of exports. By comparing 
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Ad the total quantity that has thus been purchased from any country according 
| to the import declarations, with the quantity declared to originate from the 
, same country, and the total quantity sold to any country according to the 
fit de wy ont extension EXport declarations with the quantity intended for consumption in that 
A thee fate ats country, it is now possible to calculate, for each commodity and for each 
on cparte women’ country, the extent of indirect trade in our imports and exports. In this 
ia pressed in figures. connection, how ever, only international intermediary trade can be taken into 
. account, but not cases in which goods have passed through the hands of 
middlemen in the actual countries of import or export. If the figures thus 
obtained for all the 2,223 classes of commodities, into which Finland’s foreign 
trade is divided in the statistics, are added up, we obtain an idea of the extent 

ie of the total intermediary trade in figures. 
AM A couple of examples will make the process clear. In 1935 wheat was 
imported into Finland to a total value of 90 million marks and raw cattle- 
hides to a value of 57 millions. A large part of these goods was bought in 
the actual countries of origin, but through middlemen in a third country 
wheat was bought for 15 million marks and cattlehides for 30 millions. This 
portion of the imports, i.e., what we call intermediary trade, is distributed 


i as follows among different countries: 


Be Imports ofwheatin193 5; 1,000 marks 
| Delivered through the Sold of another coun- 
intermediary of an- try’s production 
* other country 
tA be Canada 8 320 Holland 7 315 
he if Argentina 5 298 Gt. Britain 2725 
fs Australia 815 Denmark 1 416 
Russia 82 France 815 
Belgium 798 
A United States 736 
: Germany 710 


Importsofcattlehidesin1935; 1,000 marks 


ie is. Delivered through the Sold of another coun- 
Blin s, intermediary of an- try’s production 
: other country 
; Brazil 8 056 Germany 17 766 
Argentina 4 681 Sweden 8 210 
Uruguay 3795 Gt. Britain 2 100 
Australia 3 712 Holland 1 467 
a pi gy raw Czechoslovakia 2 254 Belgium 841 
4 . examples of tater Italy adele France a 
mediary articles Denmark 1952 
” aaa im- Other countries 3 792 


Among exported goods aspen wood and planed boards may be taken 
as good examples. Aspen wood was exported in 1935 for 8.5 million marks, 
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of which 3.3 millions through the intermediary of a third country, while 
planed boards were exported for 121 millions, of which 11 millions through 
middlemen. In these two cases the intermediary trade is distributed as 
follows among different countries: 


Exportsofaspenwoodini93s; 1,000 marks 


Ordered through the inter- Bought for consumption in an- Aspen wood and 
mediary of another country other country planed boards are 
" ‘ —_— examples of indi- 
Union of South Africa 2 303 Gt. Britain 3 024 rect articles among 
British India 721 Germany 211 our exports. 
Australia 240 Belgium 29 
Exportsof planed boardsini93 5; 1,000 marks 
Ordered through the inter- Bought for consumption in an- 
mediary of another country other country 
Union of South Africa 8 565 Gt. Britain 8 633 
Mozambique 2 092 Sweden 781 
Tunis 99 Denmark 699 
Other countries 67 Other countries 710 


If the figures are drawn up in a similar manner for all the classes of goods 
in the trade statistics, exceeding 2,200, we obtain, as already stated, the total 
value of our indirect foreign trade. Such indirect trade through the inter- 
mediary of a third country amounted in 1935 to no less than 1,105 million 
marks or 9.5 per cent of the total value of foreign trade. Indirect trade is, 
however, very dissimilar in the case of imports and exports; in the former 
it is appreciably larger. 


With regard to indirect import trade in the first place, its value in 1935 tne total value of 
. , rr indirect forei 
amounted in round figures to 780 million marks or 15 per cent of the total trade has been 


imports. This sum is surprisingly large and it is worth while examining sheus 5,300 wall. 
its reliability and implications before drawing conclusions as to the ground ~~ 
that economic activity in this country might possibly gain in this respect. 
With regard to the reliability of the sum it must be admitted that we 
cannot by any means be sure of the declarers’ statements regarding the country 
of import always being correct. For in theory they have to choose between 
three countries, all of which can be designated as the country of import of 
the goods; the country in which the goods were produced, the country in 
which they were bought, and the country from which they were sransported. 
Formerly, when only one country — i.e., the country of purchase — had 
to be declared, the expression »country of import» was therefore probably 
rather vague to declarers, but the obligation to declare two countries now 
simultaneously — the country of purchase and the country of origin — should 


cause them closer reflection and consequently lend the materials greater 
reliability. 
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Indirect. foreign But even greater than possible errors in individual particulars is the 
trade, as far as it 


can be determinea fluence of the circumstance that the business transactions, of which the 

statistically, sau; Stated total should be a comprehensive expression, are so different in character 

hie varying and in their political-economic consequences that it is difficult to get a fixed 

— idea of the actual implication of the total. A certain check is provided by the 

stipulations in force for declaring the countries, i.e., the definitions of the 

expressions. According to these, the country of production means »in the 

case of natural products the country, in which the goods were produced, 

and in the case of industrial products the country, in which the goods were 

manufactured up to the stage in which they entered the country»; however, 

repacking, resorting or blending is not considered as a stage of manufacture 

except in specially stated cases. By the country of purchase the country 

is meant, »in which the goods were purchased, i.e., the country, in which 

the foreign seller, who sold the goods in question for his own account to 

the buyer in Finland —and as a rule also invoiced them — carries on his 

business». These two definitions indicate the limits of the sphere of foreign 

trade that we have described statistically as indirect trade. They make it 

possible, however, to combine very different kinds of indirect trade within 

these limits. A case in point is trade in two closely allied kinds of imported 

goods, Chilean saltpeter and Norwegian saltpeter, both distinctly intermediary 

goods in Finnish imports. Chilean saltpeter is usually shipped from Valpa- 

raiso in bulk to England, where it is packed in bags and carefully stored 

(the goods are hygroscopic and fairly dangerous to handle) to be sent in small 

lots, as required, to other countries, including Finland. Thus the goods are 

supplied by Chile (the country of origin), butare resold by England (the country 

of purchase). Norwegian saltpeter, on the other hand, is shipped as a rule 

from Menstad in Norway direct to Finland. It is invoiced, however, through 

and Norwegian the central selling organisation in Basle, so that in this case Switzerland acts 

typical examples aS the middleman (the country of purchase), while Norway is the country 

ct intent toute. OF origin. In the former case the indirect trade in England possesses an 

important function demanding both labour and capital, in the latter case 

the transaction in Switzerland is merely a minor detail in the nature of a 

method of payment. In the latter case the indirect trade cannot be done 

away with, as the sale of the goods is monopolised, in the former case the 

indirect trade could be eliminated in theory, as the goods could be bought 

directly from the actual place of origin, but for practical reasons this is not 

done, seeing that it is probably more economical to cover Finland’s small 
requirements of such goods from a closer source. 

These two examples should show, how little the commercial transactions 
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can be compared that are combined in the statistical expression »intermediary as tne statistical 


: : : — expression »inter- 
trade», and they likewise prove that the economic advantages that the elimina-moediary trade» 


forms a synthesis of 


tion of indirect trade might possibly afford, can only be gauged by a care-‘commercial trans- 


e ° ee ° . . ti f highl 
ful analysis in each individual case. It would be impossible to attempt this fie une. 


an actual know- 


in the present connection, and it must suffice to give the principal figures jeage of inter- 


: : : : : mediary trade can 
concerning some of the more important items of this kind of trade. pay ~ pr vee 


by examining i 

Crude tobacco was impotted in 1935 to a value of 76 million marks, of which 7 fetal 
30 millions were of Greek origin, 14 of Russian, 13 of Turkish, 6.7 of North 
American, 5.4 of Bulgarian and 3.5 of Roumanian origin. In the case of 
Finland the goods are rarely bought in the place of origin, the trade being Supetes contote 
done to a large extent through the intermediary of wholesale centres in of | Greck, Bus- 
Europe. In 1935 82 per cent of the crude tobacco or 63 million marks’ worth origin, but 82% 
was bought through the intermediary of a third country, of which in Belgium "Gel cat. 
— which has in the last few years been the most important country of pur- 
chase for tobacco for Finland — for 32 millions, in Germany for 19 millions, 
in Great Britain for 3.2, in Switzerland for 3.1 and in Holland for 3.0 millions. 

Some other so-called colonial produce is also typical intermediary produce in 
Finland’s import trade. Among these we should mention tea, spices, sugar 
and coffee. Coffee was imported in 1935 to a total value of 171 million marks, ce 
of which 141 millions’ worth came from Brazil, 7.0 millions from Salvador, in Europe a for 
5.1 millions from Venezuela, 4.2 millions from Guatemala, 4.1 millions from marks. 
Colombia and 3.3 millions from Nicaragua. The international coffee trade 
can be described, like the trade in crude tobacco, as free, but for practical 
reasons the commodity is often bought in the closer central markets of Ham- 
burg (polished coffee), Rotterdam and London. A total value of 40 million 
marks was imported into Finland through middlemen in a third country, 
of which from Germany 25, from Holland 6.7 and from England 2.4 mil- i a 
lion marks’ worth. — Granulated sugar was imported for 104 million marks, oo taaed conan. 
of which English for 58, Polish for 23, French for 13 and North-American 
for 4.3 million marks. Sugar, too, can be imported direct, but is often bought 
through middlemen, especially in London and Amsterdam. Thus, in 1935 
gtanulated sugar was sold through middlemen to Finland for 21 million 
marks altogether, of which from England for 16 and from Holland for 2.3: 
millions. — Tea was imported to a value of 4.4 million marks, of which 


> . About 50% of tea 
tea from Ceylon as the country of origin for 1.7, from the Dutch East Indies — hed oy in 


for 1.0 and from China for 0.5 millions. Indirect trade is done chiefly in 20% in Germany. 
London, though also in Amsterdam. Finland obtained ¢/, of her total require- 
ments through the intermediary of a third country, of which by purchases 


in England 2.1, in Germany 0.8 and in Holland 0.4 million marks. 
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Mh ap Raw hides are another important class of intermediary goods. Of these 122 


ae tain were Million marks’ worth were imported in 1935, of which 20 millions originating 


’ bought for about 


: BO eaiilion ismte ftom Australia, 17 from Argentina, 16 from British India, 10 from Brazil, 
hi dl in Europe. § 1; from Sweden, 7.8 from the United States, 6.5 from Colombia, 6.1 from 
Te ie Denmark and 5.1 from Norway and Uruguay. The market is a free one, 
lp} but about half of the requirements were bought through a third country 


ot 60 million marks’ worth, of which through Germany 29 millions, through 
Sweden 13 millions, through England 9.7 and through Holland 3.2 millions. 
Another important class of intermediary goods is raw cotton. Its imports 
amounted to 183 million marks, of which 147 million marks’ worth of North- 
American, 17 millions’ worth of Brazilian and 16 millions’ worth of Egyp- 
mk 4 tian origin. Cotton is, of course, a typical example of Exchange business; 
te ih it is sold to Finland on a large scale through the intermediary of third coun- 


Raw cotton was 


1) aly bought in Europe tries. The total value of such goods amounted to 47 million marks in 1935, 


for nearly 60 mil- 
Hon marks. of which England acted as intermediary for 41 millions and Germany for 


5-9 millions. 
Other weaving materials also reach Finland through the intermediary of 
third countries. The markets are free, it is true, but the countries of origin 
' are so distant in some cases that it is more practicable, in view of our small 
requirements, to cover them in a nearer market. Wool was imported for 
86 million marks, of which British for 56 millions, Australian for 10 mil- 
lions, South African for 3.0, French for 2.9 and Argentinian for 2.7 millions. 
Over 20 millions’ worth was bought through a third country, of which 11 


Bt 25% of wool, Millions from England, 5.4 from Denmark and 3.3 from Belgium. — Flax 
t sg so of was imported for 15 million marks, of which 6.4 of Latvian, 5.5; of Estonian 


hemp and close on 
hemp and close on and 1.4 of Lithuanian origin. Half of the imports were transacted through 


: bought through a third country, of which 7.4 millions through Estonia. — Hemp was imported 
p third countries. for g,1 million marks or for 2.5 millions originating in the Union of South 
Africa, for 2.1 in Mexico, for 1.0 in Kenya and for 0.7 in Yugoslavia. Of the 
imports */, were transacted through third countries, 6.6 millions through 
England alone. — Jute was imported for 2.6 million marks, of which 2.1 
millions with British India as the country of origin and 0.2 millions with 
the British Soudan. 96 per cent was transacted through a third country, 
2.4 millions through England alone. In this connection it can be stated 
oe) that the cocoanut yarn imported into Finland was principally of British Indian 
y origin, but that it, too, was bought in England. 
The circles indi- 


Indirectimportsofsomeo inci iti 
pay ly Dp tal fthe principalcommodities 
ports, the black 


i sectors __,,indirect 
y trade“, i.e., that 
: part of the im- 
; ports that was 
{ bought through a 


third country. Cotton Coffee Raw hides Motor vehicles Fruit Sugar 
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Mineral oils are typical intermediary goods. Sales are concentrated in the tenet, 
i 3 neral oils of for- 
hands of a very few concerns, of which the two largest control about °/, of oo a 2 


‘ about 70 million 
the world’s sales; the goods are supplied, however, from various parts of the a cee 


world. There is, therefore, probably no great practical possibility of pur-' the concentration 

in this branch. 
chasing direct in the countries of production. Petrol was imported for 92 
million marks, of which 31 million with the United States as the country 
of origin, 17 with Curagao, 11 with Russia, 11 with Rumania, 6.; with Peru 
and 5.4 with Venezuela. Approximately half or 44 millions’ worth was sold 
through middlemen in third countries, of which 35 millions from England, 
6.8 from the United States and 2.7 from Germany. — Petroleum was imported 
for 39 million marks, of which 13 millions of Roumanian origin, 9.1 of Cura- 
caon, 5.6 of United States’, 3.8 of Russian and 2.4 of Venezuelan. Two-thirds 
ot close on 24 million marks’ worth were purchased from third countries, of 
which in England for 13, in the United States for 7.0 and in Germany for 
1.4 million marks. — Lubricating oils were imported for 33 million marks, 
of which 19 millions of United States’ origin, 6.6 of Curagaon and 1.7 of 
Russian. Through third countries purchases were made of */, or about 24 
millions, of which in Denmark for 12 and in England for 11 millions. — 
Naphtha was imported for 14.1 million marks, of which 5.3 millions of United 

States’ origin, 4.2 of Curagaon and 2.0 of Russian. Through third countries. 

cao : a ui American motor 

over 6 million marks’ worth was purchased, of which 4.2 millions in Eng- vehicles and chas- 

sis were bought for 

land. about 40 millions 


through affiliated 
Motor cars were imported for 41 million marks, of which 27 millions of concerns of tho 


American, 6.9 of Danish and 4.0 of British origin. These goods can only car companies rs 
be bought partly in the countries of production, as the largest suppliers sell 

through affiliated companies in Scandinavia. In 1935 American cars were 

bought for 15 million marks through Swedish middlemen. — Chassis for 

lorries were imported for 73 millions, of which 44 millions of American, 

14 of Danish, 8.0 of Swedish and 5.5 of German origin. With regard to 

indirect trade the same applies as in the case of motor cars; 25 million marks’ 

worth was bought through Swedish agents. 

Among cereals the principal intermediary articles are maize and wheat. Here, 
too, the role of the intermediary country is very modest, as it is often restricted 
to the European office of the exporting firm only selling and invoicing the 
goods for delivery from some overseas country. Wheat was imported in 
1935 to a total value of 90 million marks, of which 41 millions of Canadian, 





Indirectimportsofsomeofthe principalcommodities The circles indi- 
cate the total im- 
ports, the black 


sectors __,,indirect 
trade“, i.e., that 
part of the im- 


ports that was 
Rubber Lubricating Petroleum Saltpeter Crude Petrol bought through a 
oils fertilisers tobacco third country. 
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Maize was bought 14 Of Other North American, 17 of Argentinian and 10 of Estonian origin. 
i anes of it was bought direct in the countries of production, but 15 million 
i marks’ worth was purchased in third countries, of which 7.3 millions in 

Holland, 2.7 in England and 1.4 millions in Denmark. — Maize was imported 
to a total value of 52 million marks, of which 47 millions of Argentinian 
and 2.6 of Roumanian origin. Through the intermediary of third countries 
purchases were made of 19 million marks’ worth, of which 13 millions in 
Germany. 

International trade in metal goods is centralised to a large extent in the hands 
of a few firms, closely connected with each other, if, indeed, actual cartels 
with their own selling offices have not been formed. Practically, therefore, 
the market is not free, so that indirect trade cannot be eliminated. Billets 
were imported for 32 million marks, of which 10 millions of German, 8.6 
of Dutch, 8.4 of Belgian and 4.3 of French origin. Through third countries 
6.4 millions were sold, of which 4.0 by Germany and 2.3 millions by Belgium. 
— Copper bars were imported for 23 million marks, of which 13 millions of 
North-American and 8.0 of Swedish origin. The principal intermediary 
was Norway that sold the products of other countries for 5.4 millions. Lead 
was imported almost exclusively of Mexican origin, but to a great extent 
through the intermediary of the United States and Germany, while silver 
was mostly of British origin, but was bought mainly in Sweden. 


International 


pe agpogronn Of other important raw materials from overseas that Finland requires, ores, 
goods are partly 


——— asphalt, rubber, crude phosphates and tanning extracts are bought principally 
countries. in various parts of Europe for practical reasons. — Ores were imported for 
34 million marks, of which 15 millions (wolfram) of Chinese origin, 7.1 of 

United States’, and 4.8 of Mexican. Ores were bought through third coun- 

tries for about 25 million marks, of which 21 millions in England. — Asphalt 

was imported for 12 million marks, of which 7.3 millions of Mexican and 

2.1 of United States’ origin. Three-quarters of this was bought through 

third countries, in England for 6.0, in Denmark for 1.9 and in Germany 

for 1.0 million. — Rubber imports amounted to 30 million marks, all of 

Indian origin; the Federated Malay States were the country of origin of 18 mil- 

lions’ worth, the Dutch East Indies of 4.6, Ceylon of 2.3 and British India of 1.6 

millions’ worth. Almost all or 95 per cent was bought in third countries, 

in Germany for 11, in England for 8.9 and in Holland for 8.5 million marks. 





The circles indi- Indirectimportsofsomeofth rincipalcommodities 
cate the total im- Pp f eofthe princip itie 


ports, the black 


sectors __,,indirect 
trade“, i.e., that 
part of the im- 
ports that was @ 
bought through a 


third country. Coal Woollen cloth Cotton cloth Worstedyarn Cottonyarn  Silkcloth 
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—- Crude phosphates were imported for 18 million marks, of which 10 mil- |) ne raw 
materials, such as 

lions of Australian origin (Nauru and the Gilbert Islands), 6.4 of Curagaon materi = 
and 1.7 of Russian. Of the total imports 90 per cent were bought through pbalt, rubber and 
crude phosphates, 

third countries, from England 10 millions and from Germany 6.4 millions. 7 = 
— Imports of tanning extracts amounted to 13 million marks, of which = in 


6.0 millions were of Argentinian and 2.5 millions of South African origin. sia 
About 2/3 of this was bought through third countries, 3.2 millions from 
Sweden, 2.1 from Holland, 1.2 from France and 1.1 from England. 
Nitrogenous fertilisers, as already indicated, are generally not bought 
direct. Calcareous saltpeter was imported for 35 million marks, of which 
18 millions of Polish and 17 millions of Norwegian origin. Over */, were 
bought through third countries, in Switzerland for 23 millions, and in Ger- 
many for 3.4 millions. — Chilean saltpeter was imported for 8.5 million... enous terti- 
marks, of which 7.9 millions of Chilean and 0.5 of Brazilian origin; 99 pers am as 8 


rule, not bought 
cent of the goods was bought in Europe, 6.7 millions in England and 1.7 ‘iret from the 


producing coun- 
millions in Germany. tries. 


The table on page 46 gives a survey of the goods that were pre-eminently 
the object of indirect trade among Finnish imports. It mainly includes raw 
materials from overseas. On the other hand, actual industrial products were 
only bought in third countries in exceptional cases. 


Of those countries that sold products of third countries to Finland in ‘the principal 
sellers of other 


addition to their own — they are listed in the table on page 47 — England countries’prodaucts 


. in 1935 were Eng- 
occupies the first place, having sold such goods to a total value of 235 million iana, Germany 


marks, chiefly oils, weaving materials, hides, colonial produce and fruit. abana 
Germany is a good second in this respect, having, in addition to her own 
atticles, sold the products of other countries, colonial produce, grain, hides 
and fertilisers, for about 160 million marks. The corresponding sales by 
Sweden — motor vehicles, metals, hides etc. — amounted to 109 million 


marks, by Denmark (principally oils, weaving materials and textiles) to 56 nait of the goods 
millions, by Holland (chiefly colonial produce and grain) to 50 millions, by = taanmee 


the intermediary 


: : : “141: ° of third countries 
Belgium (almost exclusively colonial produce) to 27 millions and by Switzer- were of American 


origin, the rest 
land (fertilisers) to 24 millions. The amounts for each country given here mostly of Euro- 


d next of 
and in the table indicate the net amount of the indirect imports, ie., the hadi aie. 


total sales of products of foreign countries made by these countries less the 





Indirectimportsofsomeofthe principal commodities The circles indi- 
cate the total im- 
ports, the black 


sectors __,,indirect 
trade“, i.e., that 
part of the im- 
O 0) ports that was 
bought through a 


Alcoholic Bran Wheat meal Paints Rolling mill third country. 
beverages products 
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amount of their products sold by a third country. — The countries, whose 
products were sold to any great extent to Finland through the intermediary 
of middlemen, are in the first place the United States and several other Ameri- 
can countries, such as Brazil, Argentina, Curagao and Mexico; further, in 
Africa, Egypt and the Union of South Africa; in Asia, British India, the 
Malay States, China, Japan and the Dutch East Indies; Oceania; and in Europe, 
chiefly Roumania, Greece and Poland—Danzig. 


In Finnish exports indirect trade plays a much smaller part than in imports, 
In consequence of partly owing to export trade in Finland being very much centralised in certain 
considerable cent- : . 
ralisation of Fin- branches. By comparing, in the case of each class of exported goods, how 
land’s export . ° ° ° 
trade a compara. much was exported for consumption in various countries and how much 
tively small part 


of the exports — was sold direct to them, the extent of indirect export trade can be established 
5% or 325 mil-. . . 
lion marks —in figures. For 1935 its total value has been calculated at fully 5 per cent 
went through oage 
middlemen. Of the total value of exports or 325 million marks. 
Over '/, of the total value of indirect trade referred to sales of paper. 
Exports of this commodity are made principally through the Paper Mill 
Association. The Association does business in most of the European coun- 
tries of importance, selling its goods there through its own local agents, who 
have the sole right of sale in their territory. The Balkan states and Portugal 
form an exception. As regards countries outside Europe, the Association 
has sole agents in the United States, Egypt, Turkey and Argentina. Other 
business with overseas countries, including the British Colonies, is transacted 
mainly through European exporters. The total value of indirect trade in 
Of paper and pulp the paper trade amounted to 120 million marks in 1935, which represents 


products 180 mil- ; 
lion marks’ worth 17 per cent of the total paper exports. — Like paper exports the exports 


or 7% was sold 


for indirect export; of cellulose, mechanical woodpulp and cardboard ate also very much centralised, 
paper. viz., in the Cellulose Union and the Woodpulp and Board Union (wood- 
pulp, cardboard and woodpulp boards). The exports of the Cellulose Union 

are made for much the greater part through its own agents directly to the 

consumers, and in 1935 only 2 per cent (32 million marks) of the cellulose 

exports of the country were sold through the intermediary of a third country. 

The direct sales of the Woodpulp and Board Union do not play quite such 


a predominating part. The Union has its own agents in Estonia, Poland, 
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Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Spain, Italy and the United States. Direct sales are made to all these countries. 
Sales to other countries are made almost exclusively through exporters in 
Scandinavia, Germany and England. Of the total exports in 1935 6 per cent 
of woodpulp and ro per cent of cardboard and woodpulp boards went through 
the intermediary of a third country. 
Timber is sold for much the greater part directly to the countries in which a 
it is consumed. Only 4 per cent of sawn timber or 68 million marks’ worth indirectly for about 


. 166 million marks, 


was sold in 1935 through middlemen in a third country. Belgium, in parti-of which sawn 


. timber for about 
cular, buys for resale, but several overseas countries also employ England 70 ana plywood 


as an intermediary. — Among the classes of round timber, as already indicated, wie ae 
aspen wood is an intermediary article, but of pitprops only 0.3 and of pulp- 
wood 1.3 per cent was sold in 1935 through the intermediary of a third 
country. — On the contrary, a good deal of plywood was sold through middle- 
men, altogether for 21 million marks or 7 per cent of the total plywood ex- 
ports. England alone resold for about 20 million marks, the buyers through 
middlemen being chiefly British India, the Malay States and Ceylon (over 15 
millions in all) and the Dutch East Indies (3.1 millions); Uruguay bought ply- 
wood for 1.1 million in a third country, probably in Argentina. — Of spools 
and bobbins, too, a portion (7 per cent) was supplied through European 
middlemen, mostly in Germany, to overseas buyers, particularly in British India. 
Among other important goods in Finnish indirect export trade iron alloys 


° ° inn Exports of some 
and raw hides should be mentioned. Iron alloys were sold for 15 millions important articles 


. > - of export went 
to a third country (almost all to Sweden) for delivery to the consuming coun- entirely direct to 


tries, of which Germany bought 10 million marks through middlemen, *” — 
Italy 3.8 and Holland 1.0 million. — Raw hides were sold to a third country 
for 17 million marks, of which 14 millions to Sweden, while Germany bought 
for 9.2 millions through middlemen, Turkey for 2.5 and the United States 
for 2.1 millions. — The table on page 46 gives the extent of indirect trade 
in the case of the majority of Finland’s principal exported goods. This was 
in general very restricted, as the table indicates, and it may be added that 
such important articles of export as butter, pork and whortleberries were 


sold in 1935 exclusively to the countries in which they were finally consumed. 
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The import figures 
refer to: 


the total of the 
amounts obtained 
by deducting the 
value of the goods 
produced in each 
country from the 
value of the goods 
bought in the cor- 
responding coun- 
try. 


The export figures 
refer to: 


the total of the 
amounts obtained 
by deducting the 
value of the goods 
intended for con- 
sumption in each 
country from the 
value of the goods 
sold to the corres- 
ponding country. 











Extent of indirect trade in various 





classes of goods 















































Value of Value of 
I. Indirect trade indirect trade Il. Indirect trade indisect trade 
large 1,000 | Per small 1,000 Per 
marks | cent marks | cent 
A. Imported goods C. Imported goods 
Crude tobacco 62939} 82 Live animals 15] 0.5 
Coffee 40 041] 23 Animal foodstuffs 5Ol] 3.1 
Granulated sugar 20 839] 20 Rye 799] 2.0 
Tea 3 438] 79 Rice 858) 4.2 
Spices & col.produce § 112} 22 Wheat meal 562] og 
Strong wines 1552] 37 Bran 278] 0.8 
Bananas 10 139] 98 Linseed 268] 3.4 
Other fruit 10 222] 19 Cotton yarn 98] 0.3 
Maize 18911] 37 Woollen yarn 347) 0.8 
Wheat 14515} 16 Silk 238] 1.0 
Rice groats 1747] 39 Cotton cloth 3829] 4.0 
Fodder cakes 957] 13 Woollen cloth 3066) 2.6 
Cotton 47 280] 26 Silken cloth 870] 3.7 
Wool 21291] 25 Timber & wooden 
Flax 7506] 47 articles 1 886] 1.7 
Hemp 6755| 74 Railway rails 5] 0.02 
Jute 2482] 96 Articles of sheet-metal 468] 1.6 
Cotton thread 2832) 12 Agricultural machi- 
Cocoanut yarn 1153] 77 nety 587] 4.7 
Hosiery 2862) 13 Electrical machinery 1108] 2.2 
Raw hides 60 420} 49 Machine tools 375] 1.8 
Leather and skins 6 262} 10 Woodworking machi- 
Gut 3235) 34 nery © 243) 3.2 
Tanning extracts 7728] 59 Papermaking machi- 
Billets 6 404] 20 nery I 353] 1.6 
Rolling mill products 16123], 7 Textile machinery 223] 0.4 
Lead $4721 97 Other machinery 6194] 1.9 
Copper bars 5 369) 23 Coal 1741] 1.0 
Silver 4166) 56 Bricks 129] Os 
Motor vehicles & chassis | 43 083] 38 Cooking salt 89] 0.4 
Other means of transport} 8 495 9 Explosives 36] O.5 
Ore 24 586] 72 Books 14] O.r 
Asphalt 9140] 76 Other goods 73 483) 4.1 
Raw rubber 28 276] 95 
Albumen 2722| 15 D. Exported goods 
Naphtha 6376) 45 Cheese 931} 1.4 
Petroleum 23553) 62 Eggs 804] 0.7 
Petrol 44.425] 48 Fish 184] 1.2 
Lubricating oil 23 643] 73 Textiles 673] 1.0 
Cocoanut oil 2904] 10 Pulpwood 2181] 1.3 
Crude phosphates 16 280] 90 Pitprops 546] 0.3 
Bonemeal 3377| 29 Reindeer moss and 
Chilean saltpeter 8 395} 99 other moss 128] 0.7 
Calcareous saltpeter 27036] 77 Articles of granite II] 0.04 
. Exported goods China ware 144] 0.9 
Sawn timber 68 503 4 Rubber goods 135] I.o 
Plywood 21324, 7 Matches 58] 0.4 
Spools and bobbins 3612} 7 Other goods 8 066) 1.2 
Aspen wood 3264) 38 
Mechanical woodpul 14 053 6 : a Coolio 
Cellulose tte 31 744 . Ill. wee Generate 
Boards and cardboard If III] 10 reer 
Paper 120 396] 17 Imports 779 408) 14.6 
Raw hides 16 566} 28 E ; 
Iron alloys 14722] 26 — Peo es 
Potassium chloride 1947| 33 Total trade rr0g stil 9.5 
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The role of various countriesin Finland’s indirect trade 


























Value of Value of 
indirect trade indirect trade 
Imports into Finland 1,000 | Per || @xports from Finland 1,000 | Per 
marks | cent marks | cent 
A. Sales of other countries’ B. Bought for consumption 
production in other countries 
Great Britain 234.6 18 Great Britain 121.4 4 
Germany 160.3 15 Sweden 109.3 36 
Sweden 109.2 18 Norway 25.1 32 
Denmark 56.5 25 Germany 13.6 2 | The import figures 
Holland 50.5 26 Denmark 10.7 5 refer to: 
Belgium 27.6 12 Holland 4.6 2 po — of 
Switzerland 24.5 31 Austria 3.7 56 5 cman ies the 
Estonia 8.3 9 Rest of Europe 1.6 . total value of the 
‘oods produced in 
. Ordered through the inter- that country (A) 
C. Supplied through the inter- mediary of other countries oe 
mediary of other countries Ireland 4:9 8 
Roumania 26.4 85 Turkey 4.9 17 
Greece 22.1 69 Portugal 4.4 37 
Poland—Danzig 18.7 12 Spain 3.2 6 
France 16.6 II Greece 2.3 15 
Russia 14.6 8 Italy 23 2 
Turkey 13.3 86 France 2.2 I 
Czechoslovakia 10.8 II Rest of Europe 3.3 , 
Norway 7-4 7 British India 38.2 83 
Italy 6.8 II China 16.6 95 
Latvia 6.1 28 Dutch Eeast Indies 5.1 94 
Bulgaria 6.0 95 Ceylon 4.2 88 
Rest of Europe 12.4 . Federated Malay States 3.4 89 
British India 19.6 40 Syria 2.4 51 
Federated Malay States | 18.4 | 100 Palestine 2.1 30 
China 18.2 96 Iraq 1.8 25 
Japan 16.4 45 Japan 1.5 27 a ne 
Dutch East Indies 11.6 | 100 Philippines I.1 85 to lr — 
Ceylon 7-2 94 Rest of Asia 1.9 : ae 
Persia 5:2 87 Union of South Africa} 55.7 54 hag y~ - 
Rest of Asia 4-6 . Mozambique 12.0 44 |country less the 
Egypt 15-7 go Canary Islands 8.9 58 | total valueof goods 
Union of South Africa] 10.0] 94 Egypt 3.2 5 Soeeien oe toes 
British Cameroons 2.5 89 Tunis 1.4 40 | country (B) or vice 
Kenya 1.6 | 100 Algiers I.0 71 versa (D). 
Abyssinia 1.4 67 Rest of Africa 3.3 ; 
Rest of Africa rE ‘ Brazil 35-4 55 
United States 116.1 22 Argentina 13.8 20 
Curacao 44-4 | 100 United States 5-7 I 
Brazil 41.2 24 Chile 4.3 83 
Argentina 36.5 33 Uuruguay 3.9 48 
Mexico 22.0 86 Colombia 3.0 83 
Canada 9°5 19 Canada 1.9 20 
Venezuela 9°5 69 Mexico ts 31 
Chile 9-0 98 Peru 1.5 86 
Jamaica 7:8 97 Venezuela 1.3 88 
Peru 7-7 99 Cuba 0.9 100 
Uruguay 6.6 85 Panama 0.8 48 
Colombia 6.1 |] +55 Paraguay 0.7 | 100 
Guatemala 2.7 61 Rest of America 1.9 
Nicaragua 2.3 7o Australian Common- 
Salvador 2.2 31 wealth 17.7 61 
Rest of America 5.6 . New Zealand 4.2 81 
Oceania 42.5 88 Rest of Oceania O.1 , 






































prix 


In Finnish exports, too, England plays the leading part as an intermediary; 
ieeieniteiieasii its indirect trade refers almost solely to timber and paper and pulp products. 
of exported goods Sweden bought paper and pulp products chiefly for delivery to third coun- 


from Finland for 
delivery to third tries, but also a good deal of timber, iron alloys, raw hides and skins. Ger- 


Tngland and Swe: many has acted appreciably as an intermediary for paper and pulp products, 
Holland likewise, Norway and Denmark selling timber, too. — The table 
on page 47 shows the principal indirect buyers of our exported goods. A 
large part of the exports went to overseas markets that were already important 
for Finland, through the intermediary of third countries. Such markets 
iin seit a the Union of South Africa (54 per cent through the intermediary of third 
nll = countries), Brazil (55 per cent), Argentina (20 per cent), British India (83 per 


ant overseas mar- i i i a 
—— cent), Mozambique (44 per cent), China (95 per cent), the Australian Common 


elgn middlemen. wealth (61 per cent), Chile (83 per cent) and Uruguay (48 per cent). 

The extension of the statistics of imports and exports, the results of 
which have been described in general features, is a first contribution, intended 
to elucidate the extent of our indirect foreign trade. On the basis of the 
data available for a single year it can already be established that such indirect 
trade is fairly extensive in figures, especially in the case of imports. It should, 
however, be borne in mind that trade in a number of imported articles of 


The elucidation of . ° ° 
indirect foreign IMportance to Finland is not free on account of trusts, cartels and mono- 


trade provided b, : : : : : . 
the new trade sta- polies, so that direct transactions with the producing countries are excluded, 


tistics should be . ; é' ' 
of use both toand it should further be noted that, owing to her small requirements in 


a — imports, it is of greater economic benefit to Finland to import through inter- 

Airect uae" mediaries closer at hand than to procure large parcels at one time directly 
from the countries of production. It will then be seen that the ground that 
our economic enterprise could still gain in the sphere of indirect foreign 
trade, is nevertheless very restricted. It seems obvious, however, that the 
elucidation of intermediary trade provided by the general statistics quoted 
above, should be of great benefit both to the organs, whose duty it is to 
plan and carry out commercial policy, and to the concerns and persons, who 
are themselves engaged in importing or exporting. 
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A GLANCE AT THE FIRST QUARTER 


it we make a general survey of economic progress in Finland during the iliac 
past quarter, it is easy to establish that work has continued calmly and 2 
successfully for consolidating the economic positions already gained and during the past 
for a further extension of productive activity in various spheres. The unrest ~ 
and uncertainty that have for a long time oppressed and restrained the world’s 

economic development, fortunately no longer influenced economic life in 


Finland to any decided extent. 


INDUSTRY. The increase in output has continued in industry. The 
Unitas index that marks the level in 1926 = 100, rose in regard to the total 
volume of output from 146 in the third quarter and 155 in the fourth quarter 
of last year to 159 in the first quarter of this year. Owing to unsatisfactory 


e ° P e . Industrial produc- 
prices especially for the products of the exporting industries, the value oftion increased 


output failed to reach the same level as its volume, but the increase was - wenn 
proportionately quite as large, i.e., from 120 and 129 respectively for the ” 

two last quarters of last year to 132 for the first quarter of this year. Ever 

since the first quarter of 1932 industrial output has constantly expanded 

practically without interruption, in the course of these four years by alto- 

gether about 60 per cent both in volume and in value. 


Index of industrial production; level in 1926= 100 


Period Volume Value 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
January 104 =-:1132 150 )=—_:« 162 84 «113 125 134 
February 1100 -136sa147~~—Oa§9 90 117 122 132 
March 115 135 147 +156 93 47 Itai 130 
I quarter m0) 13S GB OSG oS mF 425 i792 


The course pursued by different branches of production was not uniform binned 
during last quarter. The volume of the exporting industries increased by production was 
appreciably, their value proportionately even more, but the index of home during the quarter. 
market production, on the contrary, no longer maintained the record level 


of the two previous quarters. 


Index of home market industry; level in 1926= 100 


Branch Volume Value 

1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Metal goods, machinery 95 116143 131 95 7 052 141 
Textile goods 105 125 1§9 142 99 126 152 135 
Leather and footwear 101 140 8195 187 78 115 147 148 
Building materials 88 91 131 150 81 82 121 142 
Foodstuffs and luxuries 103 es ne ne 105 126 )=-1125 141 
All branches 100) 86 127s ASG 98 «8 135 138 
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A stoppage in the course of development, at any rate temporarily, occurred 
The index forin the metal and textile industries, only a few of the concerns in them being 


production in ss a z ‘ e 

home market in- able to maintain their output at the same size as last year. The leather and 
dustry dropped - . e ° 

since the previous footwear industries, too, record a slightly restricted volume of output, a 
quarter, in value 


by 3°, in volume reduction that was, however, compensated for by higher prices. But both 
by 4%. : : : : 

* the foodstuffs and luxuries industries that are very susceptible to temporary 
variations in trade conditions, and the building materials industries that 
appear able to reckon on increased building operations, have reached a volume 
of output that is larger than at any previous period. 

In the case of the exporting industries the increase in production was 
The index for generally more pronounced than in the case of the home market industry. 
production in the : 
exporting indus- The volume of manufacture, as already stated, increased very much and 
tries rose since the ‘ ° 
previous quarter, the price level, formerly so exceedingly low, has also tended upwards to 
in volume by 9 %o. 
in value by 13%. Some extent. 


Index ofexporting industries; level in 1926= 100 


Branch Volume Value 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Timber 70 98 107 105 55 94 92 91 
Paper and pulp products 197 224 250 296 124 145 145 181 
All branches 114 145 1f2 172 79 my 109 25 


Prices tended to "The state of the timber market is again rather brighter for the moment. 


timber; of the The tendency of prices has of late been steadily upwards, although last year’s 
estimated produc- 


tion for the year level for the corresponding period has not been reached. Sales for the current 
already been sold. navigation were good and their total amounted to 650,000 stds by the middle 
of April in comparison with about 350,000 last year and about 450,000 on 
an average for the last ten years. Nevertheless, the quantity sawn has so 
far been no larger than last year, being checked both by the contingents 
prescribed by the international sawn timber convention and by the renewed 
increase in costs of production. 
For the other woodworking industries production developed decidedly 


better. The quantities produced increased — in comparison with the first 
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quarter of 1935 — in the case of cellulose from 274 to 322 million kg, Of ve side ia 
paper from 105 to 129 millions, of mechanical woodpulp from 82 to 86 mil-duction for paper 


3 and pulp products 
j _— i rose since the 
lion kg and of plywood from 44,800 to 52,300 m.— The orders in hand ny Mh. 
in the paper and pulp industries were generally larger at the end of the quarter! , volume by 


16 %o, in value by 
than a year ago and represented several months’ normal output. 19 %o. 


Building operations appear to be on the increase, which is partly evident 
from the fact that the total sales of cement in the country amounted to 170,000 
barrels during the quarter as against 164,000 in the previous year and 90,000 
in 1934. The following figures are instructive: 


Index of building operations in Helsinki (Helsingfors) during 
the first quarter; level in 1926= 100 


1932-34 1935 1936 og 
Plans approved (cubic contents) 22 51 39 very lively. 
Consumption of mortar 69 ‘ 86 102 

Buildings inspected (cubic contents) 59 105 143 


In order to complete the buildings begun in Helsinki (Helsingfors) it 
is calculated that 108 million marks were required at the end of the quarter 
compared with 105 and 68 millions respectively at the same date in 1935 
and 1934. 


THE MONEY MARKET. The supply of money was plentiful, as 
before. The total deposits in the financial institutions that had reached 
14,000 millions by the end of last year, increased still further during the ,, comparison 
quarter by fully 300 millions, of which about 150 millions in the Joint Stock fi" ‘he femave 


for credit the 
banks. The demand for credit was still moderate and the Joint Stock banks’ SWPP!’ 01, money 


was still ve 
bill portfolios were even slightly reduced during the quarter. Other forms 00d. 
of credit were, however, resorted to on a larger scale, so that the total grants 

of credit increased by 70 million marks. At the end of the quarter the surplus 

of deposits in the Joint Stock banks had reached very nearly 600 millions, 

while at the same time their cash amounted to about 550 millions or more 

than the total reserves of the banks. 
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The foreign payment position improved still further. The Joint Stock 
banks increased their net balances by 146 millions, the Bank of Finland its 
The foreign balan- enae ° e . 
cos of the banks OWN by 73 millions. Finland’s total foreign balances thus rose to 1,724 mil- 
increased to over... one : : 
1,700 million lions from 1,505 millions at the end of last year. — The quotations for Fin- 
ks. : : . : 
nia nish marks continued to follow sterling. Their gold value that had amounted 
to 51.2 per cent of the par of exchange at the end of last year, remained almost 


unchanged at the end of last quarter at 51.0 per cent. 


FOREIGN TRADE. For Finland’s foreign trade the first quarter is 
a period of partial stagnation and the figures for the total turnover for the 
Foreign trade con- . : ‘ 
tinues to grow. Quarter are therefore relatively modest. But, if the seasonal fluctuations 
in foreign trade are eliminated, it will be found that a tendency towards 
expansion in trade still made itself felt very much. This is expressed by the 
fact that its volume, measured by the standard of trade in 1926, rose from 
141 for the first quarter of last year to 172 for the corresponding period this 
e .. «year ot higher than ever before. At the same time the volume of exports 
he increase in 
bo apo ‘ rey 
fr a ane increased from 238 last year to 277 this year, which is also a record. . 
of cellulose and = The total value of exports grew from 973 million marks during the first 
other paper and —- . rah 
pulp products. quarter of last year to 1,197 millions this year or by 224 million marks. The 
greater part of the increase or 119 millions referred to paper and pulp pro- 
ducts, chiefly cellulose, though also to paper and mechanical woodpulp, 
61 millions to timber and 37 millions to animal foodstuffs. 


a The value of imports increased simultaneously from 1,020 million marks 


terials conti wad ; ari paved 
mato grow. tO 1,227 millions, i.e., by 207 millions. Of the increase 136 millions refer 


to raw materials, while imports of foodstuffs and luxuries increased by 65 
millions. The latter increase may seem unexpected, as Finland has in general 
been able to reduce her imports of foodstuffs in recent years, but it is explained 
in a natural manner by the circumstance that some rates of duty on food- 
stuffs were lowered at the beginning of the year. 

The balance of trade for the first quarter provided a deficit of 30 million 
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marks this year as against 47 million last year. This result must be described. | i isnco of 
as extraordinarily good in view of the fact that on this occasion imports ‘aie hes devlop- 
included not only a fortuitous increase in imports of foodstuffs, but also 

an equally fortuitous importation of 42 millions of gold. It should be noted, 

besides, that from the point of view of the balance of payments the first 

quarter is, as a rule, the most unfavourable quarter of the year. 


HOME TRADE. Sales in commodity trade continue their tendency 
to rise. The value of the turnover in 1935 was already approximately on 
a level with the record year of 1928. Sales reached their highest point last 
year during the autumn, after which they fell off slightly in anticipation 


Commodity trade 

of the rates of duty being lowered. The turnover in January this year was Tecords steadily 
" ' J increasing sales. 

all the larger, but in February and March, too, it was still remarkably large 

and bears witness to a firm demand. The Unitas index that marks sales in 

1926 == 100, records 131, 128, 133 and 134 respectively for the four quarters 


of 1935, but for the first quarter of this year no less than 144. 


Index ofcommodity trade; level in 1926= 100 


Period 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
January 87 103 127 138 154 
February 85 99 120 130 147 
March 83 99 116 127 8 134 
I quarter 8s 100 121 131 144 


A slight rise in prices contributed to some extent to the increase in sales The price level 


for home market 


this year. For imported goods, indeed, prices were slightly reduced after commodities was 
slightly higber 


the lowering of duties, and for products of home market industry they were sceaenitite — 
on the whole, unaltered, but for some kinds of agricultural produce they riod - 
rose so much that the whole price level for home market commodities was : 

rather higher than either last year during the corresponding period or than 

the average in 1935 and 1934. 


The following figures for protested bills and bankruptcy proceedings 
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The figures for 
protested bills and 
bankruptcies con- 
tinued to be com- 
paratively insigni- 
ficant. 


Prices of shares 
have risen 8 %o 
on an average, 
industrial shares 
generally more. 


Index of commo- 
dity trade. The 
lowest line refers 
to 1932, the mid- 
dle line to 1933, 
1934 and 1935 and 
the top line to 
1936. Level of 
1926=100. 
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instituted afford evidence of the comparatively good economic conditions 
in the country at the present time. 


Protested bills andbankruptcies during the firstquarter 
(For bankruptcies the quarter refers to Dec.—Feb.) 


Protested bills Bankruptcies 
Year Number Mill.mks. Number 


1932 6 348 47.2 610 
1933 2 807 14.2 409 
1934 1 146 6.4 241 
1935 649 2.7 181 
1936 873 2.6 167 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The present expansion in industry has 
set its seal on Stock Exchange quotations that rose throughout during the 
quarter, particularly in the case of industrial paper, but also of bank shares. 
The Unitas index thus rose during the quarter, for industrial shares from 
200 to 235 (level in 1926 = 100), for bank shares from 103 to 106 and for 
all shares from 144 to 156. 


Index of shares; level in 1926= 100 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1936 1936 Change during 
Mch. Mch. Mch. Mch. Jan. Feb. Mch. quarter % 


Féreningsbanken IIO 6 IIO)—'sa13E)0 1330-140) 13943 +2 
Kansallispankki 85 76- 104 W2 13 #+%jr12 116 +4 
Helsingfors Bank 101 79 76 81 73 70° 72 +2 
Kymmene 133 149 160 176 183 185 191 + § 
Kemi 51 61 157 197 227 243 255 +19 


Tammerfors Linne 110) 06 12r-)—ssa1§3.)si«aS§S§—sid166)) = 167176 +9 
De Férenade Ylle 40 51 107 13 %&FIZ 125 132 +14 


Finlayson-Forssa 93 88 113 133 #+4138 142 #149 +. 9 
Pargas 184 197 270 370 443 454 481 +16 
Finska Socker 82 0647 «264070 235 0Cl gig +16 
Strengberg 83 78 84 89 93 g2 g2 = ¥ 
F. A. A. 64 55 12 14% «128 127 ~~ 129 ~~ 

Banks 94 8 99 03 104 1037 106 ee 
Industrial WIZ 1237, «166 = 9F7_s2TH— 22S 2B 412 
All shares 103 100 4r2f 140 %&47 Io rf6 ee 
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Quotations for bonds, on the other hand, did not change to any extent 
worth mentioning in consequence of the steady rates of interest. 


Index for prices of bonds; level in 1926=100 


} March 1932 93.9 Dec. 1935 124.9 Prices for bonds 

» 7 . , were steady at an 

— —s = 1936 es effective rate of 

» 1934 120.3 eb. » 125.0 interest of slightly 
» 1935 125.0 March » 125.1 above 5 %. 


The demand was rising and the total business done on the Helsingfors 


Stock Exchange amounted to 94 million marks during the quarter as against 
84 millions a year ago. 
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SOME EXPLANATIONS OF THE UNITAS FIGURES 
The tables and diagrams in Unitas are based partly on official statistics, partly on data collected by the bank 


itself. For the sake of clearness the materials are presented in a uniform way. For this purpose all the index 
figures are founded on the same basis — the year 1926. 

THE MONEY MARKET. In general the tables and diagrams are based on the materials provided by the 
official banking statistics. — From the beginning of 1935 the deposits of the Joint Stock banks do not include 
deposits made by Finnish financial institutions. In calculating the surplus of credits of the Joint Stock banks inland 
bills, loans, cheque accounts and the debits of Finnish credit institutions have been included in credits, while 
deposit and savings ts, cheq ts and the credits of Finnish credit institutions are included in 
deposits. The deposits in financial institutions embrace deposits in the Joint Stock banks, savings banks, the 
Post Office Savings bank and the savings funds of the co-operative societies. — In the diagram of the balance of 
payments to foreign countries bills and correspondents are reckoned as assets, correspondents as indebtedness. 

IMPORTS. A comparison of international trade statistics is made difficult by the different methods of compil- 
ing statistics in various countries. To remove this obstacle a partial uniformity of trade statistics in different 
countries was decided on at a convention in Brussels in 1913. Some dozens of states joined the convention, though 
Finland has not joined so far. — In the Unitas table of imports a new division has been introduced of the classes 
of goods in our trade statistics, numbering about 1,600, according to the main groups of the Brussels convention. — 
With regard to the volume index see below. 

EXPORTS. The figures for the volume of trade are intended to facilitate a comparison of the extent of trade 
independently of the fluctuations of prices during the different periods. With this object the value of trade for 
the periods stated in the tables for imports and exports has been calculated according to the same unchanged 
prices (1926). The total values thus obtained are expressed — as the volume index — in percentage of the value 
for the corresponding period in 1926. In order to eliminate factors of a fortuitous nature which affect the distrib- 
ution of trade among the different months, the monthly figures for 1926, which serve as the basis, have been 

djusted in accordance with the proportional distribution of trade by months for the whole period 1921—1928. 

INDUSTRY. The data regarding industry have been obtained for the greater part from the industrial asso - 

ciations in the branches concerned; to a small extent the tables have been supplemented by direct statistics received 





from the concerns. — The sales figures of the sawmill industry are approximate and are based on data from con- 
cerns which represent altogether about 80 % of such exports. — The figures for paper are precise and are founded 
en statistics from all the producers in this branch, but the figures for cellulose, h 





I pulp and plywood are 
approximate according to precise data for about 90 %, 90% and about 85 % respectively of the production. 

COMMERCE, The tables and diagrams are based partly on official statistics, besides which particulars 
have been obtained directly from the business houses concerned. — The cost of living index which is officially 
calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs on the basis of 1914, is given here, converted according to the same 
method and with the same materials as the Ministry for Social Affairs employs for its index. — The index for 
shares is based on 14 representative Stock Exchange papers; their share in the index is proportionate to the size of 
the share capital of the different concerns in 1926. — The index for prices of stocks refers to 16 stocks, of which 
4 are State, 4 Municipal, 4 banking and 4 industrial, each taken in proportion to the outstanding amount of 
the different loans in 1926. 

LEVEL OF PRICES. The wholesale price index is the Central Statistical Office’s index. — The index figures 
for values per unit in foreign trade have been calculated for Unitas by using the materials available in the trade 
statistics. These index figures do not reflect the movement of prices; they are intended to express the proportion 
between the actual value of foreign trade during a certain period and the value it is calculated to p according 
to the level of prices during the basic year 1926. They therefore indicate to what extent the fluctuation of prices 
influenced the total value of trade. 

INDEX FOR INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COST OF LIVING. The index series for the value of production 
and home trade and for prices of shares have been calculated by the bank. — The figures for industry supplying 
the home market include about 40 % of the production of goods for the home market and have been obtained di- 
rectly from the concerns. — For the exporting industries the data for quantities have been obtained partly from 
industrial associations, partly from the concerns themselves; the data refer to about 90% of all the exporting 
industries. The data regarding prices are those of the Central Statistical Office. — The general index for all industry 
is calculated from the two foregoing series, the proportionate share of the different industries in total production 
being employed as the weighting figures. — The data for the value of home trade are obtained from about 50 
large firms representing altogether about 1/3 of the wholesale trade of the country. 

STATE FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST. Foreign debt is converted into Finnish marks at current 
rates of exchange. — As the system of drawing up the Budget was altered in 1932, the figures for State revenue 
before and after that year are not comparable. — The gold value of the Finnish mark is calculated at the selling 
rate of the Bank of Finland for dollars up to 1932, since then for Swiss francs. — The effective rate for bonds 
refers to three State loans quoted daily on the Helsingfors Stock Exchange. 
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STATE FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST 
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% Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland=§ Bank rates of interest 





National Debt State revenue Gola_ || Rates of interest, 
average Effective 
Year 12 month periods || value of : oats 
Foreign | Total Finnish || ssnimum Deposit | bo. 4: 
Month Taxes Total marks discount rate — 
te 
| Mill. mks | Mill. mks || Mill. mks | Mill. mks |} °%o of par Ye % %Jo 
1930 3209 | 3566 || 2433 100 6.5 6.7 7.9 
f 1931 5 416 5 841 2045 ‘ QI.2 6.5 5.8 8.1 
1932 5269 | 5958 1904 | 2925 61.2 6.8 5.4 8.4 
1933 3 665 4 430 2151 3 301 57-7 5.6 4.8 7.0 
} 1934 3332 | 4372 | 2464 | 4136 52.5 4-4 4.0 5-7 
1935 2 763 4020 || 2597 4559 50.8 4.0 3.8 5-4 
i 1935 Jan. 3 617 4 658 2453 4132 51.1 4.0 3.8 5-5 
} Feb. 3232 | 4429 2 435 4110 50.8 4.0 3.8 5.5 
March) 2937 | 4139 || 2424 | 4148 49.4 4.0 3.8 5.5 
April || 2908 4 261 2 445 3.932 50.4 4-0 3.8 5-5 
May 2 826 4180 2459 3 870 51.0 4-0 3.8 5.5 
i June 2 801 4155 2 445 3 869 50.9 4.0 3.8 5-5 
| July 2790 | 4154 || 2460 | 3794 §I.0 4.0 3.8 5-4 
Aug. 2784 | 4145 2494 3 820 $1.2 4.0 3.8 5-4 
Sept. || 2787 | 4148 || 2488 | 3797 51.2 4.0 3.8 5-4 
Oct. 2 783 4143 2 542 3 876 50.8 4.0 3.8 5.3 
Nov. || 2772 | 4090 || 2539 | 3976 || 51.2 4.0 3-8 $-3 
Dec. || 2763 | 4020 || 2597 | 4559 $1.2 4.0 3-8 $-3 
1936 Jan. 2664 | 3922 2 648 4620 $1.2 4.0 3.8 53 
Feb. 2 493 3 849 ° ; $1.2 4.0 3.8 5.3 
March} 2 488 3 846 $1.2 4.0 3.8 $-3 
Mill. ; : Mill. 
mks Foreign debt = § National Debt of Finland | = Internal debt mks 
| 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 | 
e000 6000 
wl x 
“a 
a 
mol 
| 1000 | 
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THE MONEY MARKET IN FINLAND 


Figures for the last day in mill. mks 













































































Bank of Finland Joint Stock banks Deposits | 
Year Gold —“_ “Bscess | Redis- || financial | 
old re- Note Home ; XCESS is- inancia 
Most serve, fot-| reserve | credits || DePosits of counted || institu- 
eign exch. credits bills tions 
1930 I 114 518 935 6 142 I 502 147 12551 
1931 716 306 I 309 5 744 1 319 461 12 264 
1932 810 492 I 218 5548 I 067 296 12 054 
1933 1277 567 716 5732 143 ~ 12 618 
1934 1650 598 673 6082 | — 493 _ 13 491 
1935 1 739 412 782 5 810 — 518 _ 13 996 
1935 Jan. 1 652 643 704 5 661 — 203 —_— 13 301 
Feb. I 590 628 764 5 690 —211 oa 13 382 
Match 1 640 645 861 5 769 —292 — 13 645 
April || 1 708 627 905 5 773 —279 _ 13 707 
May 1 738 624 890 || 5749 —307 —_ 13 752 
June 1 657 536 850 5 863 —404 _ 13 897 
July 1 677 437 783 5 863 —476 ase 13 944 
Aug. 1 643 402 777 5 818 —488 — 13 903 
Sept. I 720 496 748 § 791 —435 _ 13 831 
Oct. 1 743 476 806 5 762 — 317 _ 13 702 
Nov. 1 707 480 809 5 750 —302 — 13 679 
Dec. 1739 412 782 5 810 —518 13 996 
1936 Jan. 1772 381 843 5 838 —j521 — 14 068 
Feb. 1753 491 906 5 864 — 438 — 14 117 
March 1 830 522 I 002 $942, —597 — 14 335 
mil. Net foreign balances =| 1=Cash of the Joint Stock banks win, 
mks (Bank of Finland and Joint Stock banks) mks 
| 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
#500 | | 1600 
eel 1s 
| 1000 
| Ta 
3 300 
HH 1 
i} | x 
Hh it} 
Hl i Hill Hl ilk | 
Hil I aM 
$s 7 @ 
oi With the public =[ Credits of the Bank of Finland |= With the banks a 
“a 1932 1933 1934 | 1935 | = 
750 1% 
500 Es 
xo = 
. =. Ses += we SS 1 $ 7 9 ae a 1 4 $s 7 H 1 ‘ es 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

































































| 1926 = 100 
| Volume of industrial production |} Value of industrial production | 
| Year -—_—,—_—| Value of 
| Month || Local |Exporting] All Local [Exporting] All a! 
| industry | industry | industry || industry | industry | industry | 
| 1930 III 107 109 107 94 | 101 112 | 
1931 97 98 96 89 70 | 80 96 
1932 97 106 100 9! 74 OS 84 94 «| 
1933 112 121 115 103 go | 97 103 | 
1934 132 151 140 122 18 | 120 116 | 
1935 149 I51 150 138 106 | 124 132 
1935 Jan. 148 150 150 137 110 | 125 138 
| Feb. 143 152 147 |} 133 III 122 130 
| March 143 151 147 | 133 Co an ae 127 
| April 144 153 148 | 134 108 123 126 
May 144 155 149 134 106 | 12 133 
June 139 129 135 130 88 | «m4 126 
July 154 140 148 143 96 | 122 132 
Aug. 150 139 145 140 93 | 119 135 
| | Sept. 149 139 145 139 93 | 118 133 
| Oct. 161 148 155 151 100) s| 128 141 
) ; Nov. 157 155 156 147. | 108 | 129 133 
| Dec. 141 168 153 133° | «122 128 a 
\1936 Jan. 155 171 162 144 | 123 134 154 
| Feb. 148 | 174 159 | 137 | 126 132 147 
| March} 145 170 156 | 135 124 130 134 
Volume of exports of woodworking industries 
% Paper and pulp products =§ Average for 12 months; 1926—100 | = Sawn timber %o 
mol) 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 . 20 
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q _ Mill. Central co-operative concerns = J Turnover in wholesale trade | = Associations of rural dealers Mill. 
" * mks Average for 12 months mks 
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IMPORTS INTO FINLAND 


Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 






























































Mill. 


500 


i Raw mate-| | 4 | 
Year Food- rials, semi-| Finished Live | Gold, sil Total Volume 
stuffs, | finished goods animals |"“" reer imports || index 
Month || beverages products & minted 
1930 I 259 1548 2410 3 28 5 248 109 
1931 709 1 026 1713 3 14 3 465 gt 
1932 887 1154 1456 0.4 5 3 502 79 
1933 go8 I 359 1646 0.8 14 3 928 93 
1934 864 I 690 2 216 0.5 6 4776 115 
1935 869 1 728 2724 3 19.5 5 344 126 
1935 Jan. 64 102 178 0.04 0.3 344 145 
Feb. 52 84 156 0.1 0.6 293 136 
March 62 108 212 0.03 0.8 383 141 
April 67 IIL 224 0.02 0.7 403 118 
May 86 135 285 0.3 Ix 507 117 
June 92 142 238 0.2 0.8 473 119 
July 84 168 238 0.6 0.6 491 139 
Aug. 71 148 236 0.5 I.o 457 123 
Sept. 73 155 239 0.3 0.8 468 113 
Oct. 93 194 268 0.4 I.1 557 128 
Nov. 83 207 236 0.3 0.8 527 124 
Dec. 42 174 214 0.2 10.7 441 110 
1936 Jan. 112 139 188 0.1 22 461 197 
Feb. 76 114 165 0.00 16 371 173 
Match 9g! 95 203 0.2 6 395 148 
= Monthly figures = § Imports of articles of consumption | = Average for 12 months jx, 
so0 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
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Monthly figures = J 


Imports of goods for production 
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EXPORTS FROM FINLAND 
Value in mill. mks — Index basis 1926 
























































Year Wood- — Animal Other Total Volume 
Month goods - dh a foodstuffs | exports exports index 
1930 2 625 1 840 518 421 5 404 102 
1931 1772 1 828 515 342 4 457 108 
1932 1 657 2 057 517 400 4 631 114 
1933 2 270 2 108 478 442 5 298 131 
1934 3,020 2 278 399 529 6 226 142 
1935 2 697 2516 454 574 || | 6 241 150 | 

|1935Jan. || 87 190 39 46 | 362 25r 
| Feb. | 58 159 33 4°— si 290 233 

| March | 61 188 | 30 42 321 229 

| April | 90 198 | 30 30—Ci=*F 348 200 

| May | 180 189 | 30 42‘ 441 165 

| June | 342 199 | 35 36 612 143 | 
| July | 436 203 | 34 40 | = 713 119 
Aug. 421 218 | 42 42, 723 133 
| Sept. 291 221 | 36 53.—COSI 601 117. | 
Oct. | 260 260 | 44 58 622 123. | 
| Nov. | 241 226 49 61 | 577 137 | 
| Dec. | 230 265 =|! 52 83 630_— si 195 
| 1936 Jan. 128 224 CS 47 38 | 437 || 295 | 
Feb. | 7o 197 48 46 361 271 
| March | 69 | 234 OI 45 52 | 400 263 

_ Monthly figures = § Exports of sawn timber | = Average for 12 months ny . 
0 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 20 


























1000 1 
tons Monthly figures —§ Exports of cellulose | = Average for 12 months eng ‘ 
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INDUSTRY IN FINLAND 





























Sewn | Paper | Mechanical | | 
— timber | Newsprint | Other eee ne an ; Plywood | 
it aper | aper | Orders in hand) Orders in han ‘“ 
Month yo hyn lords in hand} Orders tne Tons Tons en Pradeation | 
Stds Tons Tons Dry weight Dry weight | 
| End of | Endof | End of End of End of | | 
| 1930 | 925000] 156000 | 32000 489 000 121 000 135 500 
1931 750000 | 140000 , 23000 490 000 53 000 I11 800 
1932 725000} 168000 | 35000 517 OOo 211 000 I13 300 
1933 g00 000 | 265000 | 34000 | 874000 | 331000 | 133300 
1934 1050000 | 321000 43 O00 792 000 391 000 165 400 
| 1935 1020000 | 408000 59000 | I 241 000 262 000 185 300 
| 1935 Jan. 160 000 311000 | 43000 | 845.000 | 388000 15 200 
| Feb. 220 000 305000 | 43000 | 832 000 | 386 000 14 200 
Match | 300 000 299000 | 44000 795000 | 368000 15 400 
April || 400000 279 000 42 000 | 849000 | 367000 14 600 
May || 500000 307 000 41 000 918.000 | 359000 15 400 
June || 610000 311 000 41000 | 957000 | 341 000 13 400 
July i 700 000 350 000 41000 | 928000 | 324000 I5 000 
| Aug. | 755 000 351 000 41000 | 942000 | 323000 15 400 
Sept. || 850000 354 000 42000 | 943000 | 307000 16 600 
| Oct. 950000 | 390000 49000 | 1084000 | 336000 17 700 
Nov. || 1000 000 399 000 53.000 | 1106000 | 296000 17 000 
Dec. I 020 000 408 000 59 000 lt 241 000 | 262 000 15 400 | 
| 1936 Jan. 405 000 383 000 64 000 | 1709000 | 250000 16 900 | 
| Feb. 510000 | 365000 | 66000 (1826000 | 233000 17100 | 
March || 605000} 352000 | 70000 |1 962000 | 231000 18 300 | 








%o Local industry =] 


Volume of industrial production 














Average for 12 months; 1926—100 |= Exporting industries °%o 
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Value of industrial production 
Average for 12 months; 1926—100 
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COMMODITY PRICES IN FINLAND 
Indices; 1926 = 100 






























































| Wholesale prices | Foreign trade 
Yous Home market prices Export prices | Average value 
th || Agricul. | Industrial Paper | 
—_ products, | products, 7 Timber | and pulp em ed on 
Finnish | Finnish | 8° products | 8 att 
1930 82 96 go 98 77 82 go 
1931 72 gI 84 77 66 70 75 
1932 74 94 go 77 65 7 73 
1933 74 92 89 85 65 75 71 
1934 73 93 go 93 64 73 | 76 
1935 76 93 go | 83 59 76 73 
1935 Jan. 75 93 90 | 8% 59 72; #7 
Feb. 76 93 9° | 89 60 75 | 71 
March 75 93 909 | 87 60 76; 7 
April 75 93 go | 84 60 76 | 7° 
May 74 93 go | 82 59 78 | 74 
June 75 93 90 | 81 59 17 76 
July 78 93 go 81 59 76 77 
Aug. 77 93 go | 80 58 74 77 
Sept. 77 93 91 | 80 58 76 74 
Oct. 79 94 92 79 59 76 72 
Nov. 78 94 or | 81 59 77 72 
Dec. 77 94 91 | 86 60 77 72 
1936 Jan. 79 | = 93 90 | 86 61 71 73 
Feb. 81 93 or | 87 61 74 76 
March 8: | 93 gr | 88 62 75 77 
Prices in the home market 
% Local industrial products = § Prices in 1926 = 100 | = Local agricultural products °%/o 
. i amma ? 
110 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 110 
100 100 














Export prices 


%o Timber= jj Prices in 1926 — 100 |= Paper and pulp products %/o 
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COMMERCE IN FINLAND 
























































Helsingfors Stock Exchange : 
: : Railway 
Year |Protested| Bank- Puices — goods Cost of 
Month bills | ruptcies of . Soles traffic living 
shares stocks Mill. truck- 
Mill. mks | Number 1926 —100 | 1926100 | Mill. mks axle km 1926 = 100 
1930 127 1945 129 100 180 592 5 
1931 163 2417 104 97 306 540 7 
1932 104 1915 96 162 554 87 
1933 44 1251 107 107 196 596 84 
1934 19 804 133 I2I 307 671 82 
1935 23 724 143 125 235 686 86 | 
| 
1935 Jan. 1.0 83 142 125 30 55 84 | 
Feb. 0.7 54 143 125 28 57 83 
March I.o 57 140 125 26 61 83 
April 6.8 63 143 125 19 53 83 | 
May 5.2 69 143 125 7 60 82 | 
June 3.1 60 143 125 12 58 83 | 
July Tet 47 146 125 17 64 84 | 
Aug. 0.5 51 147 126 14 60 85 | 
Sept. 0.7 46 143 125 18 57 85 | 
Oct. I.0 66 143 125 17 54 86 
Nov. 1.3 71 142 125 19 53 86 
Dec. hex 57 144 125 18 54 85 
1936 Jan. I.1 56 147 125 21 55 84 
Feb. 0.6 54 150 125 40 66 84 
March 0.9 . . 156 125 33 ‘ 84 





%o Industrial shares =] 





Prices of shares on Helsing fors Stock Exchange 


Averages for 1926 = 100 


|= Bank shares %% 
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